In the long perspective of history 
the past decade may be viewed as 
a period of incredibly inept blunder- 
ing. We pitted starry-eyed diploma- 
cy against intrenched greed and lost 
our nether garment. At the moment 
we are emerging noble—and nude. 

Our selflessness never had a 
chance against the organized self- 
ishness of opposing forces. The vi- 
sion of One World, which we hailed 
so eagerly, has turned out to be 
only a mirrored reflection of our 
own ideas and ideals. 

And now, within a matter of mo’s, 
the American people must make—or 
have made for them—a fateful de- 
cision: Shall we remain in Europe 
defiant of a power clearly bent on 
forcing our withdrawal? 

We are committed to a program 
of European recovery. Russia is 
determined that this program shall 
not materialize. At this moment we 
have 2 divisions in Germany—a 
fraction of the 2 million men 
CHURCHILL urged us to maintain. 
Russia, in contrast, has 40 divisions 
in pouncing position; another 40 di- 
visions, at least, within a radius of 
200 mi’s. Our potential, materially 
speaking is infinitely greater. But 
you must fight a war, if it is forced 
upon you, with what you have at 
hand. 

Our people are entitled to the 
facts. But the facts aren’t political- 
ly palatable. And this is an Elec- 
tion Yr! 


HE 


"as - Gale Gece 


MAY WE gut YOU ON THAT? 


BarTLEY CrUM, publisher of N Y 
Star, on America’s Town Meeting of 
the Air: “The scoreboard now, 3 
yrs later, shows some runs, some 
hits and some errors, but most of 
all it shows that we have been 
playing a tight, defensive game, 
afraid of ourselves and afraid of 
others, too seldom swinging at the 
ball.” 1-Q 

Very Rev J J CALLAHAN, former 
Pres of Duquesne Univ: “The aver- 
age man today has a larger vocabu- 
lary than ever before, but under- 
stands less.” 2-Q 


” 


Wo T Evsue, Editor, Madison 
(Wis) Capital Times: “Wouldn't it 
be a terrible price to pay if the 
American people awakened to find 


that in the hysteria of fighting 
Communism and Russia we have 
installed here in the U S our own 
native brand of Wall St brass-hat 
fascism that is making a mockery 
of democracy on every hand?” 3-Q 

Jos C FREADLIN, of Winchester, 
Va: “If, thruout the world, there 
could be discussion groups, there 
would ‘be no more wars. A guy 
learns to get the other fellow’s 
viewpoint, so there’s automatically 
a cooling-off point.” 4-Q 


Dr REINHOLD NIEBURR, faculty mbr, 
Union Theological Seminary, N Y, 
and consultant of World Council of 
Churches in Amsterdam: “Commu- 
nism is a Christian heresy and 
Facism and Nazism are anti-Chris- 
tian paganism, Facism and Nazism 
are systems which use their power 


to raise the nation and are a self- 
justifying force in society. Com- 
munism is morally utopian—it be- 
lieves in universal justice and 
truth.” 5-Q 


Frau LOUISE SCHROEDER, mayor of 
Berlin: “The disunity among the 
Allies is being fought out on the 
backs of the Berliners. Berlin is in- 
nocent but has become the suf- 
ferer.” 6-Q 


Mary LASSWELL; author, Bread for 
the Living: “If warring nations 
could invite each other in for din- 
ner, they might call off the shoot- 
ing. Cooks of the world around a 
kitchen table could do more for 
peace than diplomats around a con- 
ference table.” 7-Q 

Gen Lucrtus D CLay, Commander 
of American zone in Germany: “No 
action committees are going to take 
over the gov’t of millions of people 
we are responsible for.” 8-Q 

NORMAN THOMAS, Socialist candi- 
date for Pres: “A Communist world 
gov't would be a calamity worse 
than no world gov’t.” 9-Q 








— 


E WHO NEVER QUOTES, 


IS NEVER QUOTED” 
Charles Haddon Spurgeon 





AMERICA—Comparison—1 

Earl Bunting, pres of the Nati 
Ass’n of Mfrs, in comparing the U S 
with other countries, said recently: 
“Elsewhere things happen to people. 
But here, if we have bread to spare 
the starving, and tools to get 
other lands to their productive feet, 
it is because, when America is on 
the move, things happen by people.” 
—York Trade Compositor, hm, York 
Composition Co. 


ARMAMENT—2 

During peace, the threat of mili- 
tary force behind its arguments is 
the only assurance a nation has 
that it can win at the conference 
table. During war, military power 
is the only assurance that a nation 
has that it can survive-——CorD MEyY- 
ER, Jr, “World Gov’t and Peace,” 
Future, 8-'48. 


BEHAVIOR—3 

Because vice is expensive and 
being good is cheap, some people 
are not bad—JOHN SHEDD, Woman's 
Home Companion. 


Do not do unto others as you 
would that they should do unto you. 
Their tastes may not be the same.— 
GEO BERNARD SHAW, Irish author and 
playwright. 


BOREDOM—4 

The table is the only place where 
a man is never bored for the lst 
hr.—JEAN A_ BRILLAT-SAVARIN, The 
Physiology of Taste. (Limited Edi- 
tions) 


BUSINESS—Efficiency—5 
Almost half the working people 
are “square pegs in round holes.” 


They average about 2 yrs in any 
one position, working at approx 12 
different jobs over their productive 
lifetime. This means no promotion 
but constant toiling at a starting 
wage. The average worker, in dol- 
lars and cents, loses about $15,000 
in his productive yrs, the income he 
might have rec’d if he had em- 
ployed his full capabilities in the 
right job—Lro E SpartTu, “Where's 
John?” Employment Counselor, hm, 
Employment Counselors Ass’n, 8-’48. 


COMMUNISM—6 

The ancient axiom, “Where there’s 
smoke, there’s fire,” seems to make 
peculiarly sound sense these days. 

The hot spots of communism are 
emitting plenty of smoke today. If 
we sit idly by, that smoke will sure- 
ly get into our eyes, too—just as 
befell the people of Yugoslavia, 
Hungary and Poland, and just re- 
cently the people of Czechoslovakia. 
—MAavrice R Franks, Labor Union. 


DRINK—Drinking—7 ; 

Stormy Jordan, the saloon keeper, 
called his bistro “The Road to Hell” 
and had a sign on the bar reading: 
“Nose Paint Sold Here.” No custo- 
mer of his own, when a free-spender 
would call for “the best in the 
house,” hé would hand him a glass 
of water.—JOHN ORR YouNG, Print- 
ers’ Ink. 


EDUCATION—8 

Qualities we look for in a liberally 
educated person: He is one who is 
deeply interested in life and enjoys 
it; who is sympathetic and gener- 
ous in his attitude to other people, 
cultures, and countries; who accepts 
his world and himself as a growing, 
changing enterprise; who is sensi- 
tive to the beautiful and the ugly 
in actions and objects; who believes 
in human rights and freedom; who 
has a degree of knowledge and 
knows how to get the knowledge he 
does not have; and who has at least 
a moderate skill in the art of living. 
—Harotp L Taytor, pres of Sarah 
Lawrence College, quoted by JoHN H 
CONEHLSEN, Jr, “Human Nature and 
Education,” Occupations, 5-’48. 


EQUALITY—9 

Alexander the Great, seeing Di- 
ogenes looking attentively at a large 
collection of human bones piled one 
upon another, asked the philosopher 
what he was looking for. 

“I am searching,” said Diogenes, 
“for the bones of your father, but 


I cannot distinguish them from 
those of his slaves.”"—Smart Sayings 
of Great Personages. 


EUROPE—Politics—10 

Political cannibalism is rampant 
in Europe. (There is a) triumph of 
treachery and cunning over decency 
and toleration—STANLEY Evans, La- 
bor MP, quoted in “On Decency & ' 
Toleration,” Free Bulgaria. (Sofia) 


sis tat ia ina anti gegen anit 
rT They DO say... 


| 
We're not at all sure of the | 
value of the information to us, | 
| now that we have it, but, HARLAN 
| MILLER, of the Des Moines Regis- 
| ter, items a novel bit of intrigue: | 
| There’s a secret dance step, origi- | 
| nated in Havana, by which a | 
| male dancer can ask a girl a | 
| certain romantic question. Of | 
| course it follows that there’s a | 
| secret step by which the girl | 
| can answer. We trust the step | 
| has variations. . . Indicative of | 
la probable coming trend in in- | 
surance is the statement by Col | 
Wm Scuirr, pres of Schiff, Ter- | 
| hune & Co, Inc, to the effect that | 
“Protection against injury, loss, | 
or damage as the result of atom- 
ic explosions or the release of 
radioactive substances, either re- 
sulting from the war or accident 
is not available for people, crops, 
| live stock, real properties, indus- 
| trial plants and equipment, or 
| any of the many things which 
| would be most vulnerable.” Need 

| we add further comment? . . 
| Seems that more people come 
| forth with more statistics on lip- | 

| stick than on ’most any other 
| single item—anyway, we wouldn’t | 
| for the world have it said that | 
| we tried to suppress the infor- | 
| mation that the am’t of lipstick | 
used by American women yrly ; 
| 


would paint 40,000 barns bright 
red. 


EXAGGERATION—l1 

The famous composer Irving Ber- 
lin got his start in music working 
as a singing waiter in a N Y 
Bowery saloon called “Nigger Mike’s.” 
Recently he was interviewed by 4 
youthful reporter for a college news- 
paper who brimmed over with social 
consciousness. When the youth's 
story appeared in the undergradu- 
ate jnl, the place of Berlin’s begin- 
ning had changed, It read: “Negro 
Mike’s.”—Jack ATKINS, Negro Digest. 
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FAME—12 

What 5 people have had the most 
books written about them? Accord- 
ing to the Library of Congress, they 
include 1 religious figure, 2 U S 
Presidents, a writer, and an emper- 
or. The 5 are: 


Jesus Christ 5,152 
Wm Shakespeare 3,172 
Abraham Lincoln 2,319 
Geo Washington 1,755 
Napoleon I 1,735 


—LEOMARD LEVINSON, Treasury of 
Trivia. 


FASHION—13 

I envied the past when, in going 
over the required-clothing list for 2 
Gaughters at boarding school, I re- 
membered the only provision Mat- 
thew Vassar had made for taking 
care of the girls’ clothes in his en- 
dowed college was 3 nails on the 
wall: 1 for a day dress, 1 to hold a 
Sunday frock, and 1 to hang a 
nightgown on.—MARCELENE Cox, La- 
dies’ Home Jnl. 


FREEDOM—14 

There are 2 freedoms—the false. 
where a man is free to do what he 
likes; the true, where a man is 
free to do what he ought.—CHas 
KINGSLEY, Science of Mind. 


HAPPINESS—15 

Happiness is not in our circum- 
stances but in ourselves. It is not 
something we see, like a rainbow, 
or feel, like the heat of a fire. Hap- 
piness is something we are.—JOHN 
B SHEERIN, Homiletic & Pastoral! 
Review. 


HOLLYWOOD—16 

In Hollywood, a bank has an- 
nounced plans for a Hollywoodian 
opening. The ist depositor will 
be Dorothy Lamour. She'll arrive, 
lift her skirts and extract a roll of 
bills from the top of her nylons. 
Lassie will be there, too. He'll de- 
posit a bone.—ARTHUR Epson, Den- 
ver Post. 


INFLATION—17 

There are stewing in the boiler of 
inflation the main ingredients for 
an economic explosion, and we can- 
not afford to wait until these in- 
gredients fuse themselves into the 
combination that will touch off that 
explosion.—LEOoN H KEYSERLING, Vice 
Chairman, Pres’s Council of Eco- 
nomic Advisers, CIO News. 


LABOR—Unions—18 
Recently the papers told of a 
soldier’s body ret’d from overseas 
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for burial at home. This young Ma- 
rine was to be honored by a de- 
tachment of buddies still in the 
Service, but the A F of L United 
Funeral Chauffeurs & Helpers Union 
of Jersey City said these 8 U S Ma- 
rines could not be active pallbearers 
for one of their own killed in line 
of duty—that union rules required 
6 mbrs of the union must carry the 
casket.—Durez Molder, hm, Durez 
Plastics & Chemicals, Inc. 
Au Revoir 

Good-by summer; Hello school! | 
Good-by trunks an’ swimmin’ | 

pool; | 
Good-by p‘cnics an’ bare feet; | 
Hello hair combed slick an’ | 

neat! | 
Hello shirt, an’ lunch kit too, | 
Pencils, note books—all bran’ | 

new. | 
Good-by rod, an’ reel, an’ line; | 
Good-by other things of mine— 
School is startin pretty soon, | 
But I'll see you all next June! | 
| —vivian C Ricxer, Christian Sci- | 
ence Monitor. 19 | 


MONEY—20 

Love of money is the root of half 
the evil in the world; and the lack 
of money is the root of the other 
half—Mutual Moments, hm, Mu- 
tual Benefit Health & Accident 
Ass’n. 


OPPORTUNITY—21 

I remember once asking my uncle 
why he carried such a huge bag of 
golf clubs. “You'll learn,” he repl’d, 
“that half the fun of life is in hav- 
ing more possibilities than you can 
ever use.”—Epw WEEKS, “Back-Yard 
Fishing,” Town & Country, 8-’48. 


ORIGIN: Slapstick—22 

Broad comedy is called “slapstick” 
because of a device formerly used 
by low comedians on the stage. 

Two pieces of wood were fastened 
together loosely, so that when 
wielded as a club they produced a 
loud Whack! This was called a 
“slapstick,” and the comedians 
spanked each other with it to make 
the audience laugh.—Irish Wkly 
I endent. 


PACIFISM—23 

An old Indian legend tells about 
a vicious snake who terrorized 
everyone in the neighborhood until 
the day he met a wandering holy 
man. Naturally, the snake couldn’t 
hurt a holy man, and the meeting 


wound up with the snake listening 
to a stiff lecture on being nice to 
people. The holy man left after the 
snake promised not to bite anybody. 

He kept his promise, tho his pa- 
tience was sorely tried. His neigh- 
bors thought he was being good be- 
cause he’d grown too old to fight, 
and they threw rocks at him. By 
the time the holy man visited him 
again, the snake was looking pretty 
seedy. “You and your ideas,” he 
said. 

“My friend,” said the holy man, 
“I told you not to bite anybody but 
I didn’t forbid you to hiss.”"—KuMmar 
GosHAL, Hindu author and lecturer. 


PEACE—24 

The pessimist’s darkest suspicion 
is that the human race, deep down 
in its heart, hates peace—Boston 
Globe. 


POLITICS—Unpredictable—25 

In the Costa Rican embassy in 
Washington the phone was ans’d by 
Alvaro Rossi. 

“Hello. My name is Boggs,” came 
@ young man’s voice. “I Hdve a 
brother-in-law named Figueres; my 
sister’s husband. I hear that he’s 
getting mixed up in internal affairs 
down in Costa Rica. Can you tell 


‘me if he is still living and well?” 


“Your brother-in-law,” repl’d Ros- 
si, “is now Pres of ‘Costa Rica!”—~ 
Mundo Argentino, Rio‘ de Janeiro. 
(QUOTE translation) “= 
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AUTOMOBILE — Accessories: A 
new type tire tread, containing ordi- 
nary rock salt, gives as much as 


30% better traction than conven- 
tional treads on ice-covered slippery 
roads. As tread wears down, the 
pieces of rock salt are released to 
form surface pores which grip the 
slightest irregularity. (Boston Globe) 

CALCULATING DEVICES: Dol- 
larule, pocket sized payroll slide 
rule of durable plastic, calculates 
earnings for a day, wk, average mo. 
or the yr. Can handle a 36-, 40-, 
44-, 48-, or 52-hr workwk, and cal- 
culates by %¢ gradations from 75¢ 
to $2.25 per hr. Costs $1.95. (Indus- 
trial Relations) 


“ ” 


HANDICAP AIDS:  Porto-Lift 


Mfg Co announces new hydraulical-. 


ly operated invalid lifter, said to be 
the equal of a whole crew of porters. 
Tested to 500 lbs, device is quickly 
adjusted to size of any patient. Ex- 
tension arms fold inward for mov- 
ing thru narrow doors, making it 
usable in home as well as hospital. 
Double arm construction, optional 
as accessory equipment, may be 
used in manner of mobile crutches 
to help patient regain use of legs. 
(American Legion Magazine) 

MERCHANDISING: A _ Chicago 
architect has designed a store which 
will make it possible for customers 
to do all their shopping from car 
seats. Each dep’t of the store is 
actually an island flanked by «a 
driveway. Saves time, shoe leather 
and baby-sitting fees. (Advertiser's 
Digest) 


Shoppers at a new super mkt in 
Houston, Tex, select items from a 
conveyor belt while seated. As pkgs 
pass along the counter, the custo- 
mer takes what she wants. Selec- 
tions are marked by number, taken 
to checking stations. Store’s stock 
makes a complete circuit in 5 min’s 
(Science Digest) 


PREPAREDNESS—26 
The christening ceremony was 
over, and the vicar stood chatting 


_with the fond parents. 


“I really must congratulate you,” 
he said genially. “I have never 
known a child to behave so well at 
a christening.” 

“Well, you see, vicar,” ans’d the 
mother shyly, “we wanted him to 
be good, so me and my husband 
have been practising on him with 
a water can the whole wk.”—Wm 
LEE, Answers. (London) 


RUSSIA—Motherhood—27 

Each Soviet mother is paid a 
bonus of 400 rubles on the birth of 
her 3rd child, with the bonuses in- 
creasing at each subsequent birth 
all the way to 5000 rubles for the 
llth. In addition, each mother is 
given a monthly allowance ranging 
from 80 rubles for the 4th child to 
300 rubles for the 10th. . . All work- 
ing mothers, regardless of marital 
status, are given 77 days maternit 


‘leave with pay, in addition to regu- 


lar vacations. . . The Motherhood 
Medal is presented to those who 
have borne and reared 5 or 6 chil- 
dren; the Order of Glory of Mother- 
hood to those who have 7, 8, or 9: 
and the Order of Mother Heroine 
to those with 10 or more.—ALBERT 
A Branpt & JAS E Payne, “The 
World Population Crisis,” American 
Mercury, 9-48. 


SACRIFICE—28 

A pig and a hen were walking 
down the road. They came to an 
eating place which had a sign in 
the window: “Ham & Eggs... 50¢”. 
Said the pig, “My dear, that’s just 
a day’s work for you, but it is a 
sacrifice for me.”—OSCAR JOHNSON, 
quoted by Roe FuLkKerson, Kiwanis 
Magazine. 


SCIENCE—29 

It should now be branded on our 
consciousness that unless science is 
controlled by a greater moral force, 
it will become the anti-Christ pro- 
phesied by early Christians——CuHas 
A LinpBercH, Of Flight and Life. 
(Scribner) 


SPEECH—Speaking—30 

It’s funny, but is it a story to tell 
in public or to publish? From Her- 
mann S Ficke, Prof of English at 
the Univ of Dubuque, comes a help- 
ful and admonitory suggestion from 
the writings of Sir Francis Bacon, 
who lived 3 centuries ago. Sir Fran- 


. 


cis said: “As for jest, there be cer- 
tain things which ought to be privi- 
leged from it, namely, religion, mat- 
ters of State, great persons, any 
man’s present business of impor- 
tance, and any case that deserveth 
pity.”—Editorial in Rotarian. 


STRATEGY—31 

Thos Edison was likely to disre- 
gard symptoms of illness or, poor 
health, so when he developed a 
sore throat his wife called their 
family doctor. Before the doctor 
went. in to see him, Mrs Edison 
whispered some instructions. 

The doctor nodded, entered the 
study and said to his difficult pa- 
tient, “I know there’s nothing wrong 
with your throat, Tom, but you 
know how women are. You’ve got 
to humor them.” It worked. Edison’s 
throat was effectively swabbed.— 
CLARISSA LORENZ, Today's Woman. 


Individuality | 
On the 1st day of school | 
They pour into their seats, | 
Little nonentities, ! 
All frowsy, | 

| All the same, | 

j Like so much batter in cake- | 

| rings. i | 

| Then they begin to rise, | 
| Each reveals a separatesweetness 
| and a worth | 
| All his own. ; 
| —Vircrnta CuurRcH, Teachers Are 
! People. (Hebberd) | 


SUCCESS—23 

Many yrs ago my grandfather re- 
minded me that the word “success” 
comes from 2 Latin words, sub, 
meaning under and cedere, mean- 
ing going along. Success, he ex- 
plained, means a “going under”’—a 
lot of digging. He believed that a 
young man should dig ‘a solid foun- 
dation for whatever he is going to 
do.—JoHN A Goope, Asheville, N C 
druggist, quoted in Wall St Jnl. 


TAXES—34 

An American traveling in the 
Netherlands met a Hollander who. 
on learning the traveler’s nationali- 
ty, said: “Our flag is red, white 
and blue, too. And when tax season 
approaches we begin to feel blue, 
when we receive our statements we 
turn white,and when we pay we 
are red.” 

“Yes,” repl’d the American, “but 
in the U S we see stars as well.”— 
Longqai. (Johannesburg, S Africa) 
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The cyclone has a central calm... 


Living 





“Change your thoughts and you change your 
world,” says Dr NORMAN VINCENT PEALE, one of Ameri- 
ca’s most famous ministers, in A Guide to Confident 
(Prentice-Hall, 
themselves and in the world, is the trait of character 
most people would like to have above all others. Dr 


Inc, $2.15). Confidence, in 


Peale shows where the sources of self-reliance and trust-in-life can be 
found and how to draw upon them. It is a new-old solution to our per- 
sonal problems. The old teachings of the Bible are put into modern psy- 
chiatric form and applied to various troubles such as inferiority complez, 
sense of guilt, marital conflicts and hypertension. Dr Peale shows how to 
combat these enemies of everyday life; his prescription for confidence is 
not a sedative but a stimulant to a health-giving faith. 


“There is enough atomic energy 
in the body of 1 man to destroy the 
city of N Y,” says a prominent 
physicist. That being so, and it is 
undeniable, why have an inferiority 
complex? If there is literally enough 
force in you to blow up the great- 
est city in the world, there is also 
enough power in you to overcome 
every obstacle in your life. . . 

High tension is a _ prevailing 
American malady. A_ well-known 
physician says: “American business 
and professional men are not living 
out their normal life expectancies. 
The tension and pressure of these 
troublous times, the pace of Ameri- 
can life, worry, and uncertainty, are 
wreaking havoc among these men 
of 40 and more.” 

A French writer came to this 
country in 1830 to study the Ameri- 
can, whom he classified as “a new 
breed of man on the earth.” “The 
American,” he complained, “is so 
restless that he has even invented 
a chair, called a rocking chair, in 
which he can move while he sits.” 

A primary factor in tension is 
mental disorganization. The helter- 
skelter mind skips nervously from 
one problem to another, never ar- 
riving at a settled conclusion. Thus 
deferred decisions accumulate. The 
result? The mind gives up and cries 
desperately, “I am swamped”—sim- 
ply because it is not organized. 

The mind in this situation reacts 
somewhat like the body in shiver- 


USEFULNESS—35 

Nothing is treasure unless it 
serves a use directly. Unsmelled 
perfume is not perfume—it is some- 
thing one sees with his eyes and yet 
it does not exist—Epw CouRSIN, 
Judy’s. 


WAR—36 

It certainly is tough to keep on 
paying installments on a war we 
aren’t using any more while trying 
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ing. One shivers when passing sud- 
denly from a warm to a cold area: 
the body attempts to accommodate 
itself quickly to the sudden change 
in body temperature. It has been 
estimated that as much energy is 
expended in a half-min of shivering 
as in several hrs of work. This re- 
sults in depletion of vigor. In a 
similar way, shivering in the mind 
depletes its force when one fails to 
practice the fundamental principle 
of mental organization. F 

Get the calm selective ability to 
take up one thing at a time and 
concentrate upon it. Deal finally 
with it, if possible, before passing 
to the next matter... 

Whatever your work may be— 
writing books, teaching children, 
running a business, cooking for a 
family, working in a factory, plowing 
a field, or preaching sermons—give 
your job your best; work hard, 
slight nothing, take everything in 
your stride; stay relaxed. Don’t try 
too hard for effect; do not strain for 
success. Do your job naturally, be- 
cause you like it, and success will 
take care of itself. . . 

Edwin Markham has a wise line: 
“At the heart of the cyclone tear- 
ing the sky is a place of central 
calm.” The cyclone derives its power 
from a calm center. So does a man. 
Out of relaxation comes driving 
energy. Power is generated in and 
derived from a calm center. 


to lay by enough for a war we 
don’t want.—Pathfinder. 


WORK—37 

The daily grind of hard work 
gives a man polish. — Fraternal 
Monitor. 


“ ” 


Hating hard work can be such an 
obsession that you won’t let it pile 
up.—H C Brown, Forbes. 





A Personal Creed 


A short time before his death, 2 
wks ago, HARRY DEXTER WHITE, for- 
mer Ass’t Sec’y of the Treasury, ap- 
peared before the House Committee 
on Un-American Activities to deny 
charges of giving information to a 
Communist spy ring. He presented 
this, his personal creed, at that time: 


My creed is the American creed 
I believe in freedom of religion, 
freedom of speech, freedom of 
thought, freedom of the press, free- 
dom of criticism and freedom of 
movement. 

I believe in the goal of equality of 
opportunity, and the right of each 
individual to an opportunity to de- 
velop his capacity to the fullest. 

I believe in the right and duty 
of every citizen to work for, to 
expect and to obtain an increasing 
measure of political, economical and 
emotional security for all. I am op- 
posed to discrimination in any form 
whether on grounds of race, color, 
religion, political belief or economic 
status. 

I believe in the freedom of choice 
of one’s representatives in gov’t, un- 
trammeled by machine guns, secret 
police or a police state. 

I am opposed to arbitrary and 
unwarranted use of power or au- 
thority from whatever source or 
against any individual or group. 

I believe in a gov’t of law, not 
men, where law is above any man, 
and not any man above law. 

I consider these principles sacred 
I regard them as the basic fabric 
of our American way of life, and I 
believe in them as living realities. 

That is my creed. These are the 
principles I have worked for. To- 
gether those are the principles that 
I have been prepared in the past 
to fight for, and am prepared to 
defend at any time with my life, if 
need be. 

That is all. I am ready for your 
questions. 








When “O Mistress Mine,” the 
Lunt-Fontanne comedy, was on 
Broadway, a man in Washington, 
D C, wired a N Y friend to get him 
a pair of tickets for the following 
Saturday night. This the friend was 
able to do, and promptly wired: 
MISTRESS OKAY FOR SATURDAY. 

The Washington man chuckled 
when he rec’d the wire; an earnest 
employe had penciled the apparent- 
ly unauthorized note: 

“Western Union prefers not to 
transmit this type of message.”— 
This Wk. a 

Sign on a college lawn: Don’t 
ruin the gay young blades.— 

Answers. (London) 


Supreme Court Justice Wm O 
Douglas had a very close brush with 
death the other day. Vacationing in 
Washington state, he was accom- 
panying a friend who was trucking 
4 horses across the Cascade Moun- 
tains, While ascending a steep can- 
yon road, the heavy truck skidded 


backwards, and crashed against 
some trees. Miraculously, neither 
the men nor the animals were in- 


jured. 

After he had regained his breath, 
Douglas said, “In legal parlance, 
that’s what would be called a ‘vio- 


lent descent’ (dissent).”—Ros’t S 
ALLEN, writing in DREW PEARSON’s 
syndicated col. b 


“ 


Man’s teeth and hair are his 
best friends. But even the best 
of friends fall out——HeERBertT V 
PROCHNOW, Woman. 


A dignified-looking man, carrying 
a pair of woman’s shoes, got on a 
bus. He had evidently’ collected 
them from a repair shop and was 
taking them home to his wife, but 
had forgotten to have them wrapped. 

A man seated opposite him ap- 
peared interested. Finally, he leaned 
over, tapped the dignified one on 
the knee, and said with a knowing 
wink: 


“That's right, mister. Don’t let 
her gad about!” — W E GOLDEN, 
Everybody's Digest. c 


“ ” 


One of the veteran reporters of 
the paper died, after having served 


—— GOOD STORIES® 


You Can Use 


I LAUGHED AT THIS ONE 
GEO HENHOEFFER 


It happened in Philadelphia. 
A workman was busy stretch- 
ing a long, unwieldy ladder in 
the direction of the Independ- 
ence Hall clock tower when an 
inquisitive lady stopped in her 
stroll thru the square and 
tapped him on the shoulder. 

“Something wrong with the 
old timepiece?” she ing’d. 

“No, madam,” came the crisp 
reply, “it’s just that I’m a bit 
nearsighted.”—Coronet. 


for many yrs at fire headquarters. 
The men of the Fire Dep’t had 
liked him and raised a fund for a 
floral piece, which was made up in 
the shape of a gigantic fire badge 
such as are issued to reporters. 
Across it, in large red letters, was 
the usual wording: Admit Within 
Fire Lines—J A Ferrat, Volta Re- 
view. d 


“ 


Whether Gov Dewey is a genu- 
ine farmer or not may be deter- 
mined by calling his line and 
noting how many parties an- 
swer.—Boston Globe. 


“ ” 


Wm Jennings Bryan was devoted 
to his wife. One day, when he was 
posing for his portrait, he was asked 
by the artist: 

“Mr Bryan, why do you wear 
your hair over your ears?” 


“When I was courting Mrs Bryan 
she objected to the way in which 
my ears stood out. To please her, I 
let my hair grow to cover them.” 

“But that was many yrs ago,” 
said the artist. “Don’t you think you 
should have your hair cut now?” 


“Why?” said Bryan, with genuine 
astonishment. “The romance is still 
going on.” — St Louis Post Dis- 
patch. e 


“ 


It is the custom in Britain, when 
writing to anyone to address him 
by his name plus all the degrees 


and honorary citations that can be 
tacked on, space and conscience per- 
mitting. 

A young American minister re- 
cently wrote to a Scottish univ 
seeking information on _ entrance 
requirements. In his letter he stated 
that he already had his BA, BD, 
and MA degrees, and was now 
quite anxious to begin work on his 
PhD. He gave a rural address for 
the reply. 

In due time the reply reached 
him, fully addressed to “Rev Jasper 
Jones, BA, BD, MA, RFD.” f 


“ ” 


A woman can’t become pres 
because when a woman throws 
her hat into the ring, by the 
time people recognize what it is 
the election is over—JOHNNY 
DESMOND, Milwaukee Jnl. 


“ ” 


“Say, ma,” the little boy asked, 
“what’s an Otis Skinner?” 

“I dunno, son,” his mother serene- 
ly repl’d. “Probably a new kind of 
farm mach’y.”—CorNELIA OTIS SKIN- 
NER, “Family Skinner,” Ladies’ Home 
Jnl, 9-'48. g 


“ ” 


Looks like we'll soon be back 
to normal. When we_ talked 
about a new car last wk, our 
dealer smiled. Last yr he 
laughed.—Platteville (Wis) Jnl. 


“ ” 


Mrs Newly-Rich saw a lovely bed 
in an antique shop and was told 
by the clerk that it was very old 
and very famous. “Yes, Louis XIV, 
Louis XV, and Louis XVI all slept 
in the bed,” he advised the lady. 

“Truly?” she repl’d. “I should 
think that kings could at least have 
separate beds!”—Mundo Argentino, 
Rio de Janeiro. (QUOTE transla- 
tion) b 

Some girls would look more 
spic if they had less span.— 

Gorpon GAMMACK, Des Moines 

Register. 


Mary, knowing her husband would 
be tired from hard working during 
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the day, met him at the door with 
nothing but good cheer. 

“I’m happy you’re home, dear. 
she chirped, “I have a lot of things 
I want to talk to you about.” 

“Glad to hear it,” he grunted. 
“Usually you want to talk to me 
about. a lot of things you havent 
got.” — Rocky Mountain Empire 
Magazine. i i 


” 


Off San Francisco a woman 
caught the day’s limit of fish 
on a bait of fried bacon, tomato 
and -a geranium. Remember, 
men, this is the same sex that 
ruined poker. — BILL VAUGHAN, 
Kansas City Star. 


es U sr 
| Qvore is continually in the 
| market for anecdotes and illus- 
| trative mat’l of value to public 
| speakers. We are looking for 
| original humor such as your 
| favorite “It happened to me... .” 
| experience. Items must be short, 
| 150 words or less. Please do not 
| send stories clipped from other 
| sources. 
Mss cannot be ret’d unless 
| accompanied by a stamped, self- | 
addressed envelope. Payment, on | 
acceptance, varies according to | 
the value of the mat’l from a | 
speaker’s point of view. | 
Address: “Humor Editor, QUOTE. | 
P. O. Box 611, Indianapolis 6, | 


Indiana. | 
* “Send Us Stories” | 
ae eS ee col 


Our foreign relations are ap- 
parently all poor relations.— 
Banking. 


A stenographer was explaining to 
the typewriter repairman what was 
wrong with the machine. 

The man asked her specifically 
which keys would not work. 

“Oh,” she ans’d “all them little 
swear words in the top row.”—Da- 
kota County (Neb) Star. j 


” 


Albert Lasker grew up in Texas 
where his father became one of the 
wealthy men in the community. 
Their family were friends with the 








Kempners, who still are the largest 
cotton factors in Galveston. 

One day Lasker found his young- 
er brother fighting with one of the 
Kempner boys. They were throw- 
ing punches and abuse at each. 
“Your father,” said young Kempner 
bitterly, “is a millionaire. That’s 
what he is.” “Yeah, and your 
father,” countered the younger 
Lasker, also with bitterness, “is a 
bigger millionaire.”—-LEONARD LYONS, 
syndicated col. k 


Roman racers who rode 2 
horses had nothing on the 1948 
political daredevil who views in- 
flation with alarm while point- 
ing with pride to the high nat’l 
income.—Louisville Times. 


“ ” 


William Howells, grandson of Wm 
Dean Howells, and himself an au- 
thor, is teaching at Wisconsin Univ. 
His wife is a student in his class 
in anthropology and got a straight 
“A” in the final exam. This annoyed 
the prof. He didn’t want to look as 
tho his wife was teacher’s pet; on 
the other hand, he certainly didn’t 
want her to flunk the course. 

“The perfect wife,” he _ said, 
“would get a B.”—Boston Globe. 1 


“ ” 


It was a case of love at purse 
sight——Cuas PULASKI, Fraternal 
Monitor. 

An Ark hillbilly built a house for 
his wife in which he fashioned 
windows, but no doors. 

“Where are the doors?’ asked 
the bride. 

He drew himself up to his full 
height and repl’d: “Doors? Are you 
going somewhere?”—Pure Oil News, 
hm, Pure Oil Co. m 


“Business is so bad in Holly- 
wood,” reports Rob’t Monroe, 
“you can hear a kin drop.”— 
EarRL WILSON, syndicated col. 


A man who had learned to share 
taxis in Washington D C went to 
Boston on business. He jumped in- 
to a cab with another passenger at 
Boston’s South Station, having over- 
heard the ist fare give a desti- 
nation close to his. He sat back 
with a cheery smile, and turning to 





If you’re wise, you'll politely ig- 
nore the advice of a friend who 
tells you to go dunk your head in 
a bucket of water. A gentleman in 
Leeds, England, did just that in an 
attempt to cool off—and drowned! 

. . For the benefit of the arsenic 
and old lace school of murderers, 
the Nat’l Geographic Society's bul- 
letin points out that arsenic is both 
plentiful and cheap! The bulletin 
states that even at the inflated 
postwar price, it costs only 5¢ per 
lb (provided, of course, that you 
buy it in carload lots). Personally, 
we prefer it at box-office prices. . . 
For those who care to search for 
a moral, may we note that the 
horse which paid the most money 
this season at the Hongkong Jockey 
Club’s track was “Black Mkt” .. . 
A midwestern newspaper editor, 
seeking proof that people haven’t 
clamped down on their purse strings 
too tightly yet, inserted this classi- 
fied ad recently: “Help an unworthy 
cause. I’m on my way to ist mil- 
lion and am too lazy to work. Please 
send me any am’t from 10¢ to $1.” 
Cost of the ad totaled $4—and he 
raked in the tidy sum of $4.50 from 
gullible readers! 


the other passenger, said pleasantly, 
“My name’s Jennings.” 

“Mine,” said the Bostonian coldly, 
“is not.” —Watchman Examiner. n 


” 


A United Press dispatch from Mil- 
waukee, Wis, tells about a couple 
who were unable to find seats to- 
gether in church. The wife sat in 
one empty place and motioned for 
her husband to sit behind her. 
When the collection began, she 
found she had no money so she 
held her hand behind her and a 
coin was dropped into it. 

Services over, she turned to talk 
to her husband—and found he had 
been seated 6 rows back. The un- 
known benefactor had gone. ° 





Declaration of War on War 
WILFERD A PETERSON 

We, the people of the planet 
Earth, declare war on war! We 
must destroy war before war de- 
stroys us. 

We declare war on atom bombs, 
Stratosphere rockets, poison gas, 
and all other methods of killing as 
a means of settling disputes. We 
must replace organized savagery 
with organized good will. 

We declare war on the evils with- 
in us that cause wars: fear, hate, 
intolerance, greed. We shall strive 
to make our best selves the supreme 
commanders of the thoughts we 
think. 

We declare war on the common 
enemies of man’s survival. Instead 
of warring against each other, let 
us unite our forces and fight pover- 
ty, disease, hunger and maladjust- 
ment. 

We declare war on the narrow 
viewpoint. From now on we shall 
think and act like world citizens. 
We shall strive to be as great in 
peace as we have been in war. We 
shall see things steadily, and see 
them whole. 

We declare war on war because 
money spent for war buys only 
starvation, disease, despair, ruin, 
and death, while money spent for 
peace buys all the priceless things 
of life: home, family, friendship, 
success and happiness. We shall 
willingly pay the price on the Price 
Tag of Peace because peace is the 
bargain of the ages. 

We declare war on war because 
war is colossal stupidity. It is time 
for humanity to grow up and begin 
acting its age. Let us turn at last to 
the sanity of brotherhood. 

We declare war on defeatism, cyni- 
cism and doubt. We accept the 
challenge of war. We will blast our 
way through the obstacles on the 
road to peace with the power of a 
tremendous faith. We will battle for 
peace with a triumphant attitude 


Page Eight 


The lessons of history... 

Cuas A BEarD, dean of Ameri- | 

can historians, died this past wk | 
at the age of 73. He was author | 
of more than 30 books during his | 
long career devoted to history 
and politics. When asked at one 
time if he could summarize the 
lessons of history in a_ short 
book, Brearp said he could do it I 
in 4 sentences: 

1. Whom the gods would de- 
stroy, they list make mad | 
with power. 

. The mills of God grind slow- 
ly, but they grind exceeding | 
small, | 

. The bee fertilizes the flower | 
it robs. | 

. When it is dark enough, you | 
can see the stars. 

‘ 


hat will not be denied. 

We declare war on war! A. bugle 
call of the spirit summons us to 
enlist in a mighty peace offensive 
to abolish war forever from. the 
earth. Our marching orders read: 
“Forward to a warless world!”— 
Hoover Sphere, hm, Hoover Ball & 
Bearing Co. 


Parable of the Trees 


There is a parable in the book of 
Judges which every preacher ought 
to read to his congregation every 
Sunday from now until Nov: 

The trees came together to elect 
a king. They nominated the fig tree. 
But the fig tree “chose not to run.” 
He said: “I can’t neglect my sweet 
business of producing figs to hold 
office.” The olive tree also declined 
He said: “ My business of produc- 
ing olive oil is essential business. 
The country would suffer if I. went 
into office.” Likewise the vine. He 
said: “The country has to depend 
on me for wine, which makes glad 
the heart. Why should I néglect 
producing grapes? Men would dry 
up without the ‘old familiar juice’.” 

One by one the better class of 


trees refused to run. In default of 
a good candidate, the trees chose 
a tough, crooked, grasping old 
bramble to be their king, and he 
waved to and fro over the tree 
kingdom. 

This story might have been writ- 
ten in Chicago or Boston or Wash- 
ington, or almost anywhere in the 
U S. Brambles dominate the City 
Hall, the State legislature, the 
Capitol, because better men are re- 
luctant to make the fight for good 
gov’t. It involves personal sacrifice. 
It invites knocks. 

Political institutions do not run 
themselves. If they are for the 
people, they have to be of and by 
the people. What people? Either 
those who think of office as a pub- 
lic trust, or those who consider it 
a private crust. . . 

We all want good gov’t. We never 
get it by saying as we read our 
papers the morning after election: 
“I don’t see how those fellows got 
in again.”"—KVP Philosopher, hm, 
Kalamazoo Vegetable Parchment Co. 


ROSS COUNTRY 
COMMENT 


Letter to the Editor of The N Y 
Times: 

In all our talk about modern war- 
fare and the need for atomic con- 
trols, we have somehow assumed 
that the scientists were pillars of 
moral purity, and that the responsi- 
bility for atomic and bacteriological 
bombs lay with the politicians and 
the people at large. The fact is the 
reverse. 

The people and the politicians 
have only the vaguest realization 
of what is involved: the scientists 
know. If they use their knowledge, 
or allow it to be used for destruc- 
tive purposes, they are responsible 
for the destruction. For they alone 
know how to make the weapons. 

In relation to the people and the 
politicians, the scientists are like 
the teacher of a room of Iist-grade 
children. If the children vote to 
burn down the school, is it incum- 
bent upon the teacher to provide 
the matches?—DOoNALD F ROBINSON, 
Cooperstown, N Y. 
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